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I wish, to present to my friends and sympathisers 
■the following short report of my work, in connection 
"with the Third Indian Round Table Conference held 
in London, which I attended as a delegate from I7th 
November to 24th December 1932. 

I was first invited to the Round Table Conference 
in 1930. But X did not then accept that invitation 
for various reasons, relating both to personal consi* 
derations and tay public policy. . 

I was not invited to the Second Round Table 
Conference in 1931. 

‘ An in’fritation was given to me again this time 
and I accepted it. When I was at Hyderabad (Deccan) 
■on my way back from iladras, I was unexpectedly 
invited, *on 12th of October last, by the British Re- 
sident to see him at Bolaram, and was told that he had 
'received a telegram from the Government of India, in 
which he was instructed to inquire from me person- 
-ally whether I would accept an invitation- to the 
Round Table Conference. I gave an affirmative reply J 
But I did not, naturally, treat that inquiry as *’ 
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invitation itself. On the 24th of October I read mjr 
name among the invitees to the Conference in an offi- 
cial Communique issued by the Government of India ^ 
and I received the actual in^tation over the signature 
of Lord WilUngdon the next day. The date for the 
opening of, the Conference was stated to be the loth 
^lovcmher ; and 1 had, therefore, to start by the 
P. & 0. mail steamer ‘Rawalpindi’ leaving Bombay on 
29th October. I had thus only about four days within 
which to make my preparations for a trip to London. 

There was not much difficulty in securing a 
passage and a passport ; and I was able to embark on 
the 29th Oct. From the manner in which a send off 
^as given to me both at Poona and Bombay, it 
was evident that a large number of my friends and 
sympithisers were in favour of my accepting an invi- 
tation to the Round Tabic Conference this time ; and 
in partienlar, those among them, who took great 
interest in (1) the position of the Hindu Community, 
in relation to the new scheme of political reforms, (2) 
the position of the Indian States’ subjects in relation to 
tlie Federation of States with British India and (3) the 
agitation of the people of Berar for separating it from 
the C. P, and making it a sab-province as a constitu- 
ent unit in tlie Federation. I had no idea as to what 
exactly I might be able to do for these friends, from 
tlieir point of view, at the Round Table Conference. 

•pro’oa'u’iy tliooghX that 1 would do \>est 
tlut was j>os3iblc under the circumstances. 
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I had a pleasant voyage to Slarseilles except for 
some hours in the last stage o£ the journey. 

I reached London at 4-30 p. m. on Saturday the 
12th of November. Besides the usual representatives 
of the British Government and the Press, a number 
of Maharashtriyans also were present at the station ; 
and I feel grateful for the welcome they ga\ e me. 

From 13th November I occupied my apartments 
in the Hans Crescent Hotel, Knightsbridge ( London 
S W. 1.) and at once set about my work. My 
difficulty in getting clerical assistance was luckily re* 
moved owing to the presence in London of Mr D V. 
Tamhankar, d a. He first came to London m Septem- 
ber 1931 as a press representative, for reportmg, 
among other things, the proceedings of the R T. C. 
which had attracted much attention m India, as 
JIahatma Gandhi was attending the Conference as \ 
Member after the Delhi Pact of 1931. Mr Tamhankar 
succeeded m his mission, as he could obtain a ticket of 
admission to the Conference Room. But he did not 
return to India after the end of the Conference. He 
continued his stay in London m quest of a footing 
there as a 3 ournalist ; and on the strength of his con- 
nection with the Kesari as its London Correspondent 
of 1931, 1 secured his services as a Secretary to help 
me in my work in London, 

The Conference was opened, on the ITth Novem- 
ber ( instead of loth as originally announced ) in a 
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ComxTiittee room o£ the House o£ Lords The Prune 
Minister presided It uas, however, more or less 
an informal opening, as a number of members, invited 
to the Conference, had received very short notice like 
my«elf, and were yet on their way to London. The 
business of the Conference commenced m right earnest 
from Monday the 21st 

On the 17th November, Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
opend the Conference He made a very short speech 
He welcomed the members of the Conference, both 
old and new, and said “Everybody’s general position 
WAS clear, and the object of the present Conference 
would be to fill in detail the gaps id the discussions 
of the two previous conferences The work this time 
would be more of the nature of Committee discussions* 
And only short minutes of the proceedings would be 
prepared and circulated ” He proposed a Committee 
of three persons for this purpose 

With a very few words to this effect, Mr Mac- 
Donald left the Conference Lord bankey, as Deputy- 
Chairman, then took his place and presided over tiie 
Conference from that day to its conclusion 

There was only one item of business as such, 
done at this meeting on the l7th November, and it 
related to the hxing up of the agenda of the Confer- 
ence A kind of provisional agenda was prepared in 
the office, and put before the Couference for sugges- 
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tions and approval It contained nothing more than 
about nine or ten heads or common places o£ an Indian 
Constitution I knew how at the last Conference 
(1931) things were rushed at the end, so that the 
Conference could not be said to have made up its 
mind or noted agreements upon the important ques- 
tions before it There was indeed a general discussion 
and a valuable one too, for several days But 
there was at the end a sense of things remaining in 
suspense in view of the Consultative Committee, 
which was appointed to complete in India discussions 
of and investigations into outstanding matters, and 
also in view of the reports of certain Sub Committees 
which were yet to be ready or formally presented 
But the Consultative Committee, as we all know, 
proved abortive and the present session was to be the 
third and the final session of the Conference , conse 
quently no risks could now be taken of loose ends 
of deliberations being once more left over I, there 
fore, made a short speech and brought this fact to the 
notice of the Conference , my particular point being 
that precedence should be given in the agenda to the 
more important among the outstanding questions, «o 
that the time of the Conference may not be wasted on 
non essentials and more or less undisputed matters 
In reply to my speech the Prime Almister es^plamed 
that the agenda was not meant to be either exhaustive 
or rigid, and that opportunity would be afforded 
from time to time for discussion of subjects relevant 
to the work of the Conference 
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My suggestiou for choice and precedence was thus 
noted but passed over, la support was not received for 
It from any other section of the Conference It was, 
however, found and realized at a later stage, that my 
suggestion to give precedence to the more important 
subjects as not without sense or significance Foi^, in 
tlie Nationalist Party’s letter, addressed to Lord 
Sanhey on the 12th December 1932, precisely 
this point of precedence was indirectly upheld, in view 
of the single week that was left before the end 
of the Conference, and the crowded list of subjects th-t 
were yet to be discussed in that one weeL As it was, 
however, I had to content myself with mentioning cer 
tain additional topics for discussion, soch as Berar, 
Burma, Fundamental Bights etc along with certain 
others mentioned by Sir T B Sapru and Sir JI N 
"Metho. 

Soon after my arrival I was in\ ited by the Under 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of State, and the 
Prime "Minister to see them And with all of them 
I hid long talks Both the latter told me wliat 
programme and procedure was being adopted, and I 
in m} turn told them ^7hat 1 thought in the matter. 
A1<!0 I saw Mr Wedgwood Benn, ev-Secretary of 
State for India, and "Mr George Lansbury, the present 
Leader of the Parliamentary Opposition From "Mr 
M edgwood Benn I learnt interesting tacts about tbe 
inner historj of the BTC Mr Lansbury explained 
xo me at some length the attitude of the Labour Party 



towards the Conference, and especially its reasons £or 
•not participating in it. I also met some old Parlia- 
mentary friends and certain Englishmen -who are in 
-active service in India or pensioners. 

A number of Press and News Agencies' 
representatives came to see me ; and I was in 
touch with them, now and then, during my stay 
in London. Perhaps they recognised in me a brother 
journalist and were, therefore, friendly to me. This 
year, however, the proceedings of the R T, C. were 
not as much pervious to the Press as during the last two 
years. These friends, therefore, naturally exercised 
their privilege of getting, not exactly confidential news 
but general ideas and impressions about the progress 
of the Conference whidi I on my part could give them 
without any impropriety. But on the whole, the Local 
Press seemed to be more or less indifferent about the 
R. T. C. Somehow, India bad this year ceased to be 
attractive to the London public* Only a few leading 
papers published short summaries of the proceedings 
of the Conference, and these were taken from the 
official Communiques issued to the Press. There was 
not even the -asual spirit of alertness to obtain odds 
^nd ends of relevant news of the Conference, nor the 
spirit of rivalry or enterprise in securing what may be 
•regarded as secrets of the Conference history, or 
featuring them with the accustomed skill if any were 
so obtained. It was the “Daily Herald" aJnne which 
ffor the first time came out with anything like a sensa- 
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tional piece of news about the Conference} when that 
so called organ oE the Labour Party announced the- 
alleged ‘impending breakdown’ of the R T C in 
big headlines 1 The London “Times” was not slow tcv 
contradict this news Aa a rule that leading paper of 
London g^ve a tempered and sedative account of the- 
progress of the Conference 

Two ej^planations may be given of this phenome- 
non Pir't, that all the curiosity of the Press about the 
Conference was exhausted on Mahatma (Jandhi} when 
he attended the Conference last year ; or that the dis- 
illusionment of the Press with regard to Mahatm'v 
Gandhi, combmed with a tedious repetition of the- 
discussions in the Conference, had a sort of reactionary 
effect on the mmd of the Press 

As regards hospitahty and social attention at the- 
hands of the City public, the Members of the Confer 
cnee did not feel any lack m the least- In fact thej 
ere rather so o\ erwbelmed with invitations to tca- 
I>arties, receptions, lectures and public entertainmentr 
that It was impo«sible to cope with them, and manj 
among the Members liad to make a choice, accept some- 
and declme others, at the risk of even appearing dis- 
courteous or ungncious V special Social Secretary was 
jilaced at the disposal of the members of the Confer- 
ence, and it maj generally be stated that we met 
ith nothing hut uniform courtesj at the hands of 
cici^ ofilcial, highest *»nd lowc«t 



The short winter days, the early hours of busi- 
ness, and almost daily engagements in the nature oC 
visits and private meetings, left practically not much> 
time to me to see London and its institutions. My 
visit to London, thirteen years ago, was of course an 
added reason. For, on that occasion, I was for five 
months in London — those again summer months — and? 
could find some time amidst my duties for these things. 
The increasing cold weather of the season this year,^ 
also impelled me to cut short my stay in London 
after the end of the Conference and to return to India. 

There were four main groups among the Members 
of the Conference viz. (1) British Delegation ( official 
and nomofficial ), (2) British Indian Delegation (non- 
Moslem ), (3) Moslem Delegation and (4) The Indian 
States’ Delegation. Of these, the Moslem Delegation 
alone was acting like one man. H. H. the Aga Khan was 
their declared bead ; in fact he even took it upon him- 
self, on the first day of the Conference, to reply to the 
opening speech of the Prime Minister in the name of 
the whole Indian Delegation. But the real leadership- 
of the British Indian Delegation was soon taken up by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The Aga Khan never troubled 
to make speeches, Mr. Jaffiirulla Khan being the accre- 
dited spokesman of the Moslem groups. Among thfr 
British Delegation the Liberals (Lord Heading and 
Lord Lothian) generally supported the official view.. 
The Conservative sub-group, ©insisting of Lord Peel 
and Earl Winterton, kept up, in the beginning, the- 



appearance o£ preserving their distinctue identity, but 
they soon ceased to take an active interest in the work 
o£ the Conference, seeing perhaps that things were not 
going far wrong from the Conservative point of view. 
The btates’ delegation was to the last divided on many 
points, unanimity being practically confined to the 
scope of the Mandate given by the Chamber of Princes 

Among the non Moslem British Indian Delega- 
tion there was one group of eleven members , and the 
mention of the following names may cause a legiti 
mate surprise in India, that they could hold together 
on some of the crucial questions and speak as with one 
'Voice The names are — 

1 Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

2 “Nfr M R Jayakar 

3 Sir Cowas]i Jehangir 

4 Sir Purushottaradas Thakurdas 

5, Sir N K Sircar 

(5 D B Uamswami Moodhar 

7 Jlr N C L-elkar 

8 Dewan Nanak Chand 

9 Sardar Tara Singh 

10 Dr Ambedkar 

11 ^Ir N Joshi 

It may be pointed out tiiat, with the exception of 
'the Supreme Court, there was no important subject 
on which this group of eleven spoke m the Conference 
■with divided voice Torther, it maj also he claimed 
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that the view, put forward this group on the most 
'Crucial political issues, was the most advanced th it 
was put before the Conference from any group. 

Early in December, the game of delay and incon* 
■elusiveness on the part of Government had become 
evident to our party. Consequently the following 
letter, signed by all the members of the party, was 
sent to Lord Sankey, to maVrft the position of the party 
quite dear: — 

Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane 

Londoii, 12-12-1932. 

To 

The Right Hon. Viscount Sankdt, o. b. e., 
Deputy Chairman of the 
Round Table Conference, 

Hguse of Lords, Westminster, S. W. 1. 
Dear Lord Chancellor, 

*■ As your Lordship knows, we have still to cover a 
large extent of groundj and having regard to the date 
which has been indicated as the date of the closing of 
the Conference, we arc afraid that some important 
subjecte such as Financial Safeguards, Fundamental 
Rights, Constituent Powers, including the future 
method [of amendment of the Constitution and the 
machinery for it, may either recede in the background 
■or not receive that measure of consideration which 
their importance demands. For the successful con- 
clusion of the Conference, and in order to enable us to 



influence opinion in our t»tmtry, ^ seems to us necessary 
that definite conclusions on these questions, and thosff' 
already discussed including Defence should be arrived/ 
at, and a record made of them in a report before the 
Conference disperse*! 

We are most anxious that the inauguration of the 
Federation should not be left to an undefined future, 
and we would earnestly urge that the Indian States 
should be called upon to moke up their mind and tO' 
declare it before a certain date after the pubhcation of 
the White Paper which might be fixed by HisMajesty s 
Government, and then another date, wi thin 12 months 
of the passing of the Act by Parliament, might be fixei 
for the actual establishment of the Federation 

While we welcome the association of the Indian 
States, and think that many of them would be willing" 
to 30m the Federation once the outstanding questions 
are settled we also feel that any unnecessary delay 
should not be allowed to operate to the disadvantage 
of British India And accoi^mgly we suggest that while 
the Constitution may provide for the Indian States 
3oming the Federation as and when they find it con 
venient to do so, responsibihty at the Centre should not 
remain in a state of suspension pending their entry 
into the Federation Indeed, it is our considered, 
opimon that we should take no risk of the Constitution 
of the Provinces being changed without Central 
Responsibility being placed on a ceratm and defimte 
footing 
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“ 0£ course, all this presupposes (1) an agreement on 
•vital issues which we are eamesfly working to achieve, 
:and ( 2 ) the acceptance by Parliament oE Legislative 
proposals based on them 

“ We shall be gratetful lE your Lordship t\i 11 bring 
this letter to the notice o£ the Prime llmister, the 
Secretary o£ State for India and your other colleagues 
We beg to remain, dear, 

Lord Chancellor, Yours sincerely, ” <Lc. 

The work oE the Sub-Committees was going on for 
neary two weeks, and their reports, were finally sub- 
tmtted to the Conference under conditions as to the 
pressure o£ time, which made it almost impossible for 
the ConEerenre to closely scrutmise and discuess them 
Those representatives of our party, who were on Sub- 
committees, bad done their best to put forward reason- 
ably progressive views before the Committees But 
they were m a minority on the Committees, and con- 
sequently their voice was drowned m the \oice of the 
majonty Those views would have received ventila 
tion and support m the open Conference, if the reports 
of these Sub-Committees could be discussed with an 
ample or adequate margin of time for the same But 
things were simply rushed, as Glovernment had made 
Tip their mmd to conclude the Conference by the 
22nd of December or so. 

On the 20th December I wrote the following letter to 
Xord Sankey, to draw his attention to the difficulties of 
onyself and some other members of the British Indian 



Deleg'itions, who were inxious to get at, if possible, 
definite conclusions 'insing out o£ the deliberations of 
the Conference 

20th December 1932 

“ Dear Lord Sankey, 

‘ I regret you have not been able to give me the- 
advice which I sought from you on the day I limched 
with you 

‘ The point is that I wish to be guided as to how 
and when I can state my views about ths Communal 
Award, as the subject of the constitution of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils does not seem Specifically 
to be included in the Agenda still to be disposed of 
by the Conference 

‘ Further, I wish to raise at the beginning of the 
proceedings of the very nett sitting of the Conference, 
one or two points of information and inquiry about 
th? conclusion of the Conference, in respect of time 
and the agreements reached Myself and some of my 
other friends do rvpect that, like other Committees or 
Conferences, even this Round Table Cenference w ould 
end with some sort of a report statmg ( 1 ) pomts 
of agreement already reached, ( 2 ) outstanding 
points on which agreements are yet to be reached 
'ind ( S ) points on wbidi there is no hope of reaching 
any agreements We cannot consent to an inconclusive 
termination of an important Conference like this Them 
IS no Consultative Cbmimttee sitting after the Third 



Itound Table Conference as there was one after the- 
second R. T. C 

“The concluding speech, to be made, whether by the 
Prime Mmister or the Secretary of State or yourself, 
will go to the public as the last oflacial word, and there 
can, of course, be no criticism on that last word m the 
Conference itself. IE, however, a formal report is 
written and presented, the members of the Conference- 
will have an opportunity to indicate their views on it, 
side by side with official views. 

’ “ Some of us have already booked our passages to sail 
from Marseilles on the 30th ]ust, and part of our luggage 
has already been forwarded. But we shall be prepared 
to stay on even after Christmas, if necessary, for the 
purpose of enabling the Conference to reach a regular 
conclusion with a report, if not a satisfactory conclusion, 
with regard to India’s aspirations 

“ I write this letter as I do not think it would be 
fair to mention such a matter at the Conference without 
giving you, as Chainmn, some mdication of my inten- 
tion about it beforehand 

Yours sincerely, 

N C Kelkab 



[ The following are the observations which 
Intended to make, and of which I gave notice in. 
the above letter. But it became ultimately unneces- 
-sary to touch the subject in the open Conference. ] 

“ Before the Proceedings of the day commence,! wish 
to raise one or two points of information and inquiry. 
They relate to the business of the Conference in general, 
though not to any particular subject on the Agenda. 
!n order to be precise, I would like to make a sort of 
a statement The first point of information or inquiry 
is this. When is the Conference to close and the second 
point is bow it is to terminate. Both events are in a 
way interdependent on each other. But between the 
■two I feel more concerned about the second than with 
the first. Iti my opinion, the time when the Conference 
•should close must depend upon how it is to terminate. 
The imtiative in the business of the Conference very 
properly rests in the hands of the Government. And 
you, Lord Chancellor, as the Chairman of the Conference, 
have a right to regulate the proceeding when the 
Conference is sitting. But we the members of the 
'Conference are, I suppose, equally concerned about 
certain aspects of the Conference, although we -are 
responsible neither for that initiative nor for that 
regulation. We are concerned, however, with its 
termination, and the result of the business in connec- 
ion with which we have been invited and are attending 
the Conference. It is naturally expected that in this 
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the Third andthefiml R. T C we shall have an official 
leview o£ the business o£ the three Round Table 
Conferences, and a statement m the form of a regular 
though brief leport, on three things, viz ( 1 ) 
points on which agreement has been reached, as bet- 
ween the Govei nment and the Non-official Delegations, 
( 2 ) pomts upon which complete agreement has not yet 
been reached, but may possibly? be reached on the part 
of the Government by the time a White Paper is 
issued, embodying the views of the British Cabinet, and 
(3) points on which the difference of opinion is so wide 
that agreement is not likely to be reached on them. 

“It will be an impossible position for us to have to 
go back to oui country without a report which em- 
bodies these three aaiegones of conclusions of the 
business of the Conference. As it will be impossible or 
aiseless to raise this question on the very last day of the 
Conference, I wish to take this earlier opportunity of 
raising it So that it may not be too late to mend 
matters, if Government share our view that the jssmng 
of a formal report of the Conference is a vital necessity. 
As for the day on which the Conference should end 
that question must necessarily depend upon, whether 
we are to tie up the loose ends of the dehberations 
of the Conference in the body of a final report ? Or 
whether we are to part, contenting ourselves with a 
conclusion in which nothing is concluded. • i repeat 
wbat I said on the first day of the Conference, that I 
V myself, and I believe I can say the same for some of 
B 
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my friends here ) im not prepared to stop here- 
even one day longei than is absolutely necessaiy In 
fact some of us have bocdked our passages by steamers 
leaving for India on the 29tb and the 30th inst and 
have already forwarded part of om luggage But on 
the other hand we are prepared even at some mconve 
nience to stay on after Xmas for as long as necessary 
to secuie what I regard is essential from the point of 
view of knowing exactlj where v.e are at the end of 
this Conference 1 hope therefore that some l^ht 
will he authoritatively thrown on these points of doubt 
and difficulty 

I believe my letter was immediately sent by Loid 
Sankey to Sir Samuel Hoare with the result that on 
the \ery nest day, the Secretary of State mvited a few 
leading members of the Conference to meet him at his 
office where the position was mentioned and discussed 
And it was deaded that a formal report of the Con- 
ference would be prepared by the office embodyuig as 
far ae possible the definite conclusions to which the 
Government could saj , they bad arrived on many of 
the points that were taken up for discussion in the 
Conference And as for inadequacy of time, required 
for the expression of their \ lews by the members of 
the Conference on the reports of the Sub-Committees 
on other out standing matters it was agreed that 
mstead of oral speeches written memoranda may be- 
pot m, and thej would go on the record as an integral 
part of the proceedmgs At one fame it seemed that it 
would be almost imperatiie to aljovrn the Conference 
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■on the Christmas eve, and continue it for as long as 
necessary after the Christmas holidays. But the per- 
mission, to put in mittcn-Memoranda on any out— 
stan(^ng subjects, was regarded as solving the whole 
problem, because the reports of all the Sub-Com- 
mittees were printed and supplied to the membere of 
the Conference during the last two days of the Con- 
ference; and written memoranda could easily take the 
■the place of oral observations on any of them- 

The whole record of the Conference is now availa- 
ble in India; and one has only to look at it to detect 
therein signs of pressure and hurry all round. One, 
however, feels some comfort in the idea tliat the Joint 
Select Committee would give at least one more oppor- 
tunity for some people to make an attempt to put for- 
•ward the Nationalist view, and get it discussed. And the 
discussion would be obviously more pointed than in 
the Conference itself, since a draft Bill would be before 
the public at that time, and the intentions of the 
Government would take the form of legal words, which 
have to be definite and precise in their import. I would, 
therefore, ask all earnest critics of the results of the 
Third Round Table Conference to await the publication 
of this Bill. For, in the meanwhile, even the members 
of the Conference, who were present, or listened to dis- 
cussions, and even participated in them, could not take 
upon themselves the responsibility of giving definite assu- 
rances as to the real intention of Government on manjv 
niatters, though they may state roughly their own 
amnressions of the whole tMng. 
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IMy own opinion about the results of the Confer- 
ence IS as I have already stated in my replies to news 
paper reporters and other friend-? that the results are 
not as Ind as I had feared thej might be when I went 
to England, nor are they of course as good as I bad 
wished they should be in fact far less so They are far 
from satisfactory as the next immediate mstalnient of 
constitutional reforms e\en from the point of view oT 
reasonable and practically minded men The position, 
taken up by the British Government, in relation to the 
Army and Defence la scandolous and absolutely uu 
justifiable and their position m relation to fiscal safe 
guards is unreasonably stiff and suspicious The 
only consolation if it can at all woik out as a consola- 
.tion Mould be that the prospect of the early establish 
^ment of Fedeintion and Ccntml Responsibility though 
highly hedged around is well mgb assured and of 
course full pro\ vncial autonomy along w ith them, not 
befoie or by itself 

lo a foreigner British Indian poUhcs would seem 
to be funnj At one end tl e Indian H'ational Con 
gress has already declared independence ' At the othei 
end he sees the Bntisli statesmen solemnly trifling 
with political reforms and investigating the mathemati 
cal minima of concessions Disparity like this was 
found only by Alice m tlie Wonder-land, when she had 
her body lengthened out to enormous proportions and 

high or shrunk like a shut up telescope according as 
she munched the one or the otl er end of a magio 



statement to the London Times. 


[Immediately on my arrival in London a 
representative of the London Times met me and asked 
me for a Statement. Accordingly, I gave 'one which 
was published by the Times with a few alterations. ] 

Jlr. N. C. Kelbar who, at the Round Table 
Conference, represents, among other interests, the Hindu 
Mahasabba, was received and welcomed on arrival in 
Ixjndon) along with ofBoal representatives and the Press, 
Iiy his numerous Indian friends. 

Hr. Kelkar had visited England in 1919 as a 
member of the Deputations which gave evidence before- 
the Joint Parliamentarj' Select Committee on behalf of 
the Indian National Congress and the Indian Home 
Rule League. He confessed that in his opinion there 
was a great difference between the position of Indian 
pohtics then and now. One of the principle points of 
difference was that the Deputations bad then come to 
England, along witli other individual witnesses to 
suggest alterations, not so much in the prindples as 
textual provisions of the bill relating the Indian 
Reforms, which was already introduced in the Parlia- 
ment. The position in 1932 on the occasion of Mr. 
Kelkar’s secoud visit to England, was obviously mater- 
ially advanced, as the two Round Table Conferences 
had already met and the tlurd was now meeting to 
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discuss principles and plans o£ a very comprehensive 
scheme of Indian Reforms, possibly going up to the 
point of an All India Federation, ly the far more 
acceptable method of discussion and agreement as far 
as possible across the table Farther the coming Joint 
Select Committee though relating to a biU Tvhich tvould 
be as a result of the deliberations of all the three 
Round Table Conferences nas to be held before the bill 
itself would be introduced in the Parliament The 
two things together evidently meant that full latitude 
should be available for persuasion, and perhaps even 
mild political pressure, on either side with a view to 
the framing of a bill of reforms calculated to take into 
consideration both the principle of self-determination 
and the evigencies of the pohtical situation with 
regard to Parliamentary Government For all these 
reasons Mr KelLar considers that the final session of the 
Round Table Conference is a very important one, invol 
"^ing however for tlie same reason great responsibility 
not only upon the non-official members but also 
upon the Indian States Representatives and perhaps more 
especially on the British {Delegation to the Conference 
Mr Kelkar said he could not possiblymakea guess asto 
how the situation would develop But he hoped that now 
that the Communal questions had been practically 
‘»ettled, whether agreeaUy or disagreeably to certain 
communities, the field is now ready and open for the 
Indian States representatives to come forward with 
their much valued verdict asto whether they would 
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enter the Federation oi not And m case a reasonably 
considerable number o£ the States express their tviI 
Imgness to ]Oin the Fedration, the Conference would 
naturally and necessarily have to cive the first place 
to what should be done about the Federation itselE Foi 
responsibility m the Centre appears somehow to be made 
dependent upon the States coming into the Federation 
although there W'\sal‘=o,asis we^kno^sn,anothe^Vlewo£ 
the matter As for ProMncial Autonomy that seems 
to be already so mtch a mattei o£ common ground, 
that neither the Conference nor the outside world feel 
great or paticuhr interest in it, in relation to a Round 
Table Conference of this nature, where the chosen 
rcpresentatn es of the three realms of the Empire have 
been m^^ted for common deliberation 'it such great 
cost and incon>eDieoce 

As for himself Mi Kelltar said, he was called 
upon to attend the Conference at very short notice, as 
must have also been the case with a number of otlu.r 
members of the Conference, who found it impossible for 
them to attend here on the 15th, which at first was 
stated to be a peremptory date foi the Commencemtnt 
of the Conference 



The following are the speeches delivered 
and memoranda submitted by Mr N. C. 

Kelkar at the Third Round Table 
Conference. 

SPEECHES 

No. 1 

Alternative Agenda 

Pbime Minister, 

I have to mako certain suggestions about the Agenda^ 
that has been placed before os In fact, I have myself pre- 
pared what can bo called eo alternative Agenda, m which 
the sequence of certain topics or subjects in the official 
Agenda is changed by me, ond also some new topics not in 
that Agenda, have boon newly added I will briefly state 
my rooson for this It has been broadly and even specifi- 
cally suggested that it is proposed to conclude this 
Conference on the 20th of December That is, of course, 
to be welcomed, from one point of view , for we have been 
dragged to Erglond in this wmlcr-weather, and I am not 
willing to stay hero a day longer than is absolutely 
nece-s-jary In fact, some of us might have been unwilling 
tocomo here at nil, if the call of duty did not demand our 
altoudanco Bat on the other hand, w,d would like to see the 
business of the Cc^nfetonco finished properly, whatever the 
time it taices It will be scon that the subjects mentioned 
in the Agenda are not all of equal importance The alter- 
native Agenda, that I might suggest, would have 
reference to the proper precedence to he given to important 
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■over comparatively unimportant subjects, like the Fran- 
■chise, which has been adequately and also satisfactorily 
-discussed m the Lothian Beport In case changes in the 
Agenda are not acceptable, 1 would at least suggest that, 
■even at a later stage, wa the members of the Conference, 
should be allowed to mention and discuss subjects as they 
■occur to us, from time to time, provided they are relevant 
■to the Agenda for the day What I claim, is that I should 
not be estopped at a later stage from suggesting my points 
for discussion, on the ground that they were not mentioned 
m the beginning I may be ruled out by the Chair, if my 
points are regarded out of order But I uouldnot accept 
•the plea of estoppel 
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Educational Qualification. 

Lord Chancellor, 

I support the proposal of Education being made a 
-special or additional ground of franchise for a voter, in 
Addition to that of property I was really surprised to find, 
that Sir A P Patro should like to pose as an oppouant of 
education, and I wonder, if he do»s so because in his opi- 
nion, a certain class of people, say the Brahmins, are more 
advanced in education than others viz the Non-Brahrains 
But education should baaground forthe franchise, because 
in the first place, it is a positive acguiaition by the V’o'-er, 
fo» which he should be rewarded with a vote Education 
IS not like adult age which a man cannot help atminmg 
in course of time And there is no reason why a man 
should get a vote simply because he attains majority 
Education also is not like one kind of property, viz in- 
herited property , For a man cannot escape inheritance or 
cannot help coming into property, which his parents 
leave him Bu* education is something for which a man 
must spend money, time and energy to acquire ir Then, 
again, the educated man, if be 15 given the vote, is more 
likely to be useful to his society and help the development 
of his country, than a man who has merely attained the 
age of majority or inherited property It is contended 
that there will ha great difficulty in securing authentic 
evidence of a man having pass’d a particular examination, 
or completed a particular standard of education 
•Such evidence is generally available in school records. 
And even supposing that for the first few years, there may 
he some difficulty for some people to get the required certi- 
ficate, the difficulty will soon begin to disappear, if Gov- 
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ernmenfc recognize education in the primary schools as a- 
quahScohon for the franchise In that event the Kduca- 
hon Department will be alert, and will order the setting- 
up of a system of school records from which the required 
evidence of a certificate could be easily obtained 

There IS, however, one point in the Agenda, whioh I 
wish to stress VIZ it seems to be suggested that the edu- 
cational qualification should he made optional, that is to 
say, the duty of claiming the franchise on the ground of 
education and producing evidence for it should he thrown 
upon the voter And the reason given in the Agenda ap- 
pears to be, that there are difficulties about 'polling ’ I do 
not see the logic of this It appears as if, the intention is 
to take awny by one hand what was given by the other ’ 
The addi*-ional number of voters, who will be registered on 
the ground of Educational franchise, will not be so large 
as to add to the difficulties of polling which do not already 
exist If there are any difficulties they do not relate so 
much to polling a4 to the preparation of the roll Kor do 
the Indian Franchise Cooiaaittee in their Report refer to 
the difficulties of 'polling In para 86 of their Report they 
discuss tao question cf preparation of on electoral roll 
But I am of opinion that the duty of obtaining informa* 
tion, even about educational qualification, should he prima* 
nly thrown not upon the voter but upon the Government 
Of course it is more ea«y to prepare a register of voters 
posse'^smg a tax paying qualification , for official registers 
of tax payers have get to be kept ready, and this can be 
done by incorporating ready lists of tax payers I am 
awore of this But I contend that if the preparation of regis* 
tors of voters, \Mtb an educational franchise, is made a 
primary duty of Government, the system of keeping cor- 
rect educational records and supplying certificates will 
sIawXy hufc dafi.ujfjO.’S emaset 
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Residuary Powers 

Lord Chancellor, 

I would like to make a few observations on this, topic 
before the Conference, relating to the allocation of powers 
with special reference to the residuary powers In tho 
first place I wish to point out that tais question of resi- 
duary powers 13 not and should not be regarded as a com- 
munal question. Communal colour is no doubt given to 
■this question, because it formed one of the 14 demands put 
forward on behalf of the Muslim Community by Mr 
Jinha The Hindu Mahasabha did not agree to that 
demand, but it should be remembered that after all there 
we going to ha more so called Hindu Provinces in India 
than tho so-called Mu«lira Provinces , and if I say that 
the residuary powers should not be vested in the Provinces 
hut should remain with fbo Central Government, then 
■obviously I would be speaking agains*^ Hindu interests But 
I am going to say that very thing here Therefore, my 
arguments against the grant of residuary powers to the 
Provinces must be regarded as at least disinterested and, 
therefore, strictly relating to their own merits. 

Mo«t of you perhaps may be aware that writers 
■on Constitutions regard a two fold division of Federa- 
tions, one Analytical and the o*‘her Synthetical In 
the first category of Federations tho starting point 
<Jriginally is the Central Unitary Government, 
and powers are taken out from that Govern- 
ment and given or made over to the Provinces, which 
are set up as more or less autonomous Provinces 
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and called upon to make a Federation along with the- 
Central Government In the case of the second cate- 
gory of Federations, provinces or states, which were- 
already autonomous, surrender some of their own powers 
( which they actually enjoyed before ) to a new Cent- 
ral Government and on that basis come into a Federa- 
tion Consequently the residuary powers, that is to 
say, powers, which ate not so surrendered, remain vest- 
ed with the Government which was already enjoying 
them The Federation, that is to come into esistenoe 
in India, la a Federation of the analytical kind, form- 
ed by the process of further decentralization, and, therefore, 
whatever powers remain after exhaustive enumeration of 
expressly surrendered powers, must be supposed to vest or 
remain with the Central Government British India 
illustrates the phenomenon of decentralization or devolution 
as a continual process, and we are, in this Conference, only 
seeking to make that decentralization or devolution as com- 
plete as we cap, taking it almost to its logical conclusion. 
This process of decentralization was not, however, com* 
menecd. till after the other process viz. of centralisation^ 
was carried to an absurd point, eay about the time of Lord 
Curzon 

No doubt, before the Regulating Act of 1774, the Pro- 
vinces of India, such os Bombay, Madras and Bengal were 
never under a single centra) administration in India That 
centre of administration was in England The Regula- 
ting Act changed this The Act of 1858 substituted direct 
Crown Administration for Company Administration In 
departments! administration also the tendency was not to 
decentralize or differentiate, but to keep different powers 
in the bands of the same officials Thus revenune, civil, 
and judicial powers were sometimes found to be exercised 
by the same person, as wo", e g the case in Berar till 
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some 35 or 40 years ago Centralisation was reduced to ab* 
surdity in LordCurzon’s time, when, as I well know, the- 
common joke in the country was that, if a sign post or 
poster was to be put up or removed in a village iTacA^n, it 
could not be done without the permission or except in con- 
sonance with the general rules or standing orders of some 
Departmental Director General at Simla 

Then came a reaction The tide turned A. new cycle 
commenced And that cycle was a cycle of decentralisa- 
tion In 1907 a Decentralisation Committee was appointed 
in the Bombay Presidency, and I remember that the late 
Mr Gokhale and the late Mr Tilak gave evidence before 
It Decentralization took the form of certain powers 
exercised by the Governor being made over to the Commi- 
ssioner, of the Commissioner to tbeCollector, of *he Collector 

to the Deputy Collector, and soon That as, of course^ 
Departmental decentralization Also certain Departments 
began to be specialised and differentiated But side by 
Bide with this official decentralisation, the spirit of that 
process alsorcached Local Self Government In 1912 Urban 
Municipalities were allowed to have elected m place of 
nominated, Presidents, and later on the Local Boards also^ 
In 1911 we, for the first time, beard uttered the word 
‘Provincial Autonomy' It occurred in the speech of His. 
Gracious Majesty in the Durbar, and now in this Con- 
ference we are completing that process of decentralisa ion, 
on a group scale, in its highest and most desir^able f^m, 

by making Provinces autonomous, setting them up on t eir 

feet and joining them together in a Federation But even 
when the federation is accomplished and the process of 
decentralisation carried toils fullest extent, the i ea o a 

Central Government cannot be eliminated And, if there 

roust be a Central Government, it must also be competent, 
strong, effective, at least for certain though limited 
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Special Powers and Responsibilities of the 
Governor^General and Governors. 

Lord Chancellor, 

We are reaching an important point in our discussions. 
And I would like to say a few words on the subject men- 
tioned in to day’s agenda But before doing so, I must 
eay that the Agenda, as presented to us, thanks to the 
draftsman, is a labyrinth or a catacomb, out of which I 
could see light only after reading it 3 times We all know 
what a catacomb is , but in relation to the subject of the 
Agenda, I must say, the boot is on tbe other leg For the 
Catacombs we know of, (I mean tbe catacombs in the early 
history) were the subterranean labyrinths, in 
which the unfortunate Christians of the time were hiding 
them«el7es, to escape persecution at thh hands of the 
Roman tyrants But here in the catacombs of the Agenda, 
it Is the special powers of the Governor General, and tbe 
Governors — the Imperial safeguards — are concealing them- 
selves to avoid detection From the little light I see, I 
Can say that the scheme of powers in the Agenda is on 
omnibus in its form and is likely to prove a deadly bludgeon 
in its effect 

I agree with Dr Sapru in every word he has said He 
bas made a full and yet a discriminating speech He has 
said yes’, where he should have said 'yes' and ‘no’ where 
should have said *no’, and ho has reserved his opinion on 
some doubtful points He never took up tbe attitude of 
^on-pnssumus For there are many matters !n this 
of powers which require a thorough examination 
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merit on a footing of equality ?-aa one ambassador to ano- 
ther? ( A voice — ‘But are Indian States really inde- 
pendent? Mr Kelkar ^Well, is not that their claim? 
And if they make that claim for their convenience, why 
should I not make the same claim for my purpose also ? ) 
The point is that, in Indian States, there is no post or 
official duty, which is not filled by an Indian And if 
Indians are fit for Foreign Affairs, in such big States 
as Hyarabad and Mysore, why should it not ha the case 
in British India? 

The same applies also to the Army Department And I 
claim that an Indian must be appointed to the post of 
the Military Secretary or the Army Minister m British 
India Speaking generally, it will be admitted that the 
'^^ater line of Indian aspiration and its fulfilment has been 
steadily rising during the last 25 years Till before that 
time no Indian was considered fit enough for holding 
the office of even the Revenue Commissioner But 
since then Indians have bean appointed as members 
ot the Executive Councils of Governors and also 
the Governor General They have been appointed 
ns members of the Advisory Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for India One Indian was made a 
peer in the House of Lords ^who served also 
as the Under-Secretary of State for India, and who sub- 
sequently was appointed a permanent Governor of a Pro- 
vince Indians have been bolding posts of officiating 
Governors , they have been High .Commissioners for 
India in England, and they also go as ambassadors to 
the League of Nations The question then arises why 
should the Army Dept alone in India be so peculi- 
arly regarded, that noindian should ever hold the post os 
Army Secretary or Array Member under the Goverij^lf* 
General? I, therefore insist that the letter of 
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ine a red book full, from cover to cover, of names of Indian 
warriors who were awarded the V 0 And though I am 
a man very mild by temperamont» in replying to the Army 
Secretary I said, "I would like to throw that book at his 
bead'. Toucan therefore, see what I mean here when I 
say and insist that hereafter the Ins'^rument of Instructions 
to the Governor-General must provide, that an Indian 
should be appointed to hold the po«t of the Member in 
charge of the Army and the Foreign Affairs The Indian 
point of view in the Military matters can never have a 
chance unless that is done. 

Now I shall turn to the question of the special respon- 
•sihilities and powers of the Governor General I shall not 
^9al with the question in detail These powers seem to 
relate to every phase of legislation os well as administra- 
tion. The powers relate to initiation, to any middle stage 

progre s, and even after a bill is passed And so also 
"^ith administration If I may put it in eome popular 
language, the acheme of powers os drawn up in 
the Agenda is somewhat like tbi« The Governor- 
General IS to hove at least two chambers of 
Administration, in which bo and his Ministers may do 
anything they like between themselves And tho«o cham 
bers will have no key-holes for any body to look into 

them' On the other hand, all the other chambers of Respon- 
sible Admimstration will have key-hole** to them, through 
^bich the Governor-General will have a right to peep into. 
But that IS not all He will bavo in his pos-cssion a double 
b:ey to the door of every such chamber, and then again a 
faster key that will open anj door at his will This is 
intoleable And, therefore I will say boro al'O, what I sa* « 

about the allocation of subjects, and powers as baweenthe 

Provinces and Central Government. Let us here and nq^ 

put our heads together and pool all our wiK 
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exhaustive a list as possible, of subjects and categories of 
powers, which should be free from the interference 
of the Governor General and also those, if anf, 
which must bo reserved for the Irresponsible control of 
the Governor General Of coarse, human vision is limited. 
And no man can see beyond the honjon But 1 would 
insist that wo should be allowed to look, full up to that 
horizon, and that no aitiGcial barnor should bo put up m 
out vision in the name of the special lesponalbllities of the 
Governor General 

And then and then only I would say that the safe- 
Kuaida w© shall agree to in this manner after such eiorai- 
nation would bo regarded aseafegusriis both In the Interests 
of India and GresV Britain. 
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Defence and Army. 

Lord Chancellor, 

I want to make some observations on the topic in hand 
But before doing 80 I want to ask certain specific ques- 
tions on a point of information-or rather want of informa 
tion It appears that more than one expert Committee 
Were contemplated to be appointed, as arising out of the 
Defence Sub Committee presided over by the Et Hon Mr 
Thomas. One of these Committees was, I know, appointed 
and was presided over by the Commander-in Chief in In- 
dis That Committee s report is dated 15th July, 1931 It 
contains several minutes of dissent I want copies of this 
Beport to be supplied to the new members of this Confer 
ence I ask for this here because I could not get a copy 
tdl this time My second question is, was the second ex- 
pert Committee also appointed and has it made its Report? 

third question relates to a Report, which exists but i» 
Withheld from us This is the Report made by a Sub Com 
oittee appointed by the Skeen Committee Persistent 
demands were made for copies of this Report in and out 
side the Assembly I shall read an extract from Mr 
Jinnah’s speech made in the Defence Sub Committee 
( page 48 ) 

” The Sub Committee was appointed by the 
Skeen Committee to come to England, France 
America and Canada, to collect materials of vanou" 
systems that prevailed in these countries and we 
spent something like three and a half mr 
travelling round and collecting these 
2 
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those mateiialB will give you all the ioformatioa 
88 to what is happening to other countries like ours 
such as America, etc,” 

Mr. Jayksr also took up the point in the Defence Sub- 
committee, but the Keporfc was not supplied- The same 
point was taken up, aa I know, in the Assembly by savetal 
members wblla I was in the Assembly. I hope, therefore, 
tbattbe Heport will bo supplied to us at least at this 
Conference. If Government withheld the Beport, 
that naturally leads to the suspicion that the in> 
formation Is so withheld because it is against the 
intciefit of Government, and in our favour, in the matter 
of raising a National Army or a second lino of defence 
in India. 
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Department is, in certain respects, a Civil Department 
Tinder the Government of India Act, A number of sections 
in the Act prove this Thus Section 33 vests the ’Military 
o^ongwithihe Civil Government of India in the Governor 
General in Council He and his Council are primarily a 
Civil Authority Surely, India is not under Military 
Government I It « under a Civil Government The 
Commander in Chief alone is an exclusively Military 
Authority But he may not even be a member of G G’s 
Council And when he is, he is only one among a number 
of Councillors Section 37 says that the Commander-in- 
Cbief takes rank and precedence after the Governor»GeneraI 
Hff’e IS, therefore, the subordination of the Military to the 
Civil Authority Ha holds a secondary position in the 
Bcheme of Government 

Also when armies are mobilised they are by the 
®«tbority of the G G and not the Commander in- 
■Cbief The Civil character of the Army Department 
la further emphasised by Section 36, which lays down 
if a member of the G G s Council is, at .the 
time of his appointment, a military officer, he shall not, 
during hi3 continuance in officeas such Member of Council, 
hold any military command or be employed in actual 
Jnilitapy duties Then, again Section 65 (d) gives power to 

Indian Legislature to make lows for certain military 
matters And these words were deliberately inserted in the 
Act of 1919 for the words “theG G in the Legislative 
Council • All these references will clearly show two 
things (1) fchat the Army Department is, for certain pur- 
pose's, intended to be a Civil Department, and (3) that the 
Array Dspartmont was not intended to be torn away from 
*he Indian Legislature It must be intended to keep a close 
relation between the two Is it, therefore, now intended, 
d ask, to change all this ? And to make the Army P' 
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The Army Departmenl: must be regarded primarily a 
'Civil Department legislated for by the Indian Legislature, 
and adrainiste’ed by a non military Member or Secretary 
under tne Control of the G G He may be a non expert, 
for even the present Army Secretaries in the Legislature 
are civilians, that is non-experts As for Legislation, the 
two Authorities, competent at present to Legislate for Army 
and the Defence are the British Parliament and the Indian 
Legislature I should have no complaint if it be intended 
that the Parliament should delegate its Authority to the 
^ CJ , but I would certainly not consent to the transfer of 
"the Legislative power from the Indian Legislature to the 
C G I do not see any reason why the present points of 
^ntact between the Indian Legislature and the Army 
Department should be cut oflf I do want not only to 
retain all those points of contact but, if possible, to in- 
crease and develop them 

What I say of Legislation, I would like to say also 
the Administration of the Army Department And I 
^ould take for illustration the case of funds said to be 
required by the G G for carrying out his special responsi- 
bilities of Defence in cases of emergency I would provide 
forbim in this way I would allow the G G to ask for 
funds in such a case, and even perhaps to take them by his 
own hands to carry out his purpose But that only in 
event arising hrtii’een any two sessions of Legislature 
Dut a*’ the next follow ing meeting of the Logislahire the 
Non Military Army Member or Secretary would have to 
putforwarda supplementary demandfor grant of supply to 
that extent If the Legislature thought tha*- the demand 
^aa necessary or reasonable it would certainly sanction the 
pant But the question may bo asked what if the Legis- 
lature refuses to sanction it? Th® question will here arise 
about the position in that case of the Army Member in 



tig Cabinet of whicb he might be a member "Will be 
resign along with the Cabinet ? But into that question 
I need not go here My purpose will be served if I sny 
that the G G. would have certainly the power of re'tocmg 
the rejected grant or certifying it, so that the authority that 
made thepaymentmay be indcmni6ed Section I of to-day a 
Agenda says : ' Future Legislature «hould hnvo the same 
opportunity as now of discussing the Army Budget etc. 
But I am inclined to go further and say, that the whole 
Army Budget should not onftf be dismissed but voted upon 
by the Legislature 

Briefly, the scheme, as I visualise it, would be on the 
analogy of the present Provincial Dyarchy to which 
reference was made id course of debate I want the 
analogy to be fully applied In the present provincial 
Dyarchy, certain departments like Finance, Law and 
Order, are reserved, and m the charge of Executive 
Councillors who are responsible only to the Governor and 
not the Legislative Council This oloac differentia* 
tea their poaition from the position of tbo Ministers But 
that does not come in the way of the budgets of both the 
Finance Department and the Home Department 
being laid before the LegisTatiie Council and vo*-ed 
upon by it And if tbo Council cuts out any amounts 
from these budgets, the Governor has the power to 
re«toro or certify them Exactly the same thing, I con- 
tend, should happen hereafter oven in the case of the 
Array Department, though the Q G would hive nnd cier- 
oise, his special responsibility by tbo uso of bis special 
powers 

Then comes tbo question of who should bo the Arrrv 

Member or in other words, the instrument or agent c*' 
G. G , in carrying out his pe5pon«’>’tl V 
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his powers I think that that member must be a non Official 
member I would prefer that he be an Indian, and I would 
still more prefer that he be an Indian member of the Indian 
Legislature The merit of my scheme is, that it will go to 
make the new Constitution, though Dyarchical in form* 
approximate to full Self-Government or Dominion Govern 
ment as far as possible 

And here I would refer to that claim for common 
sense which the other day Sir Samuel Hoara put forward 
for Governors and the G G e, when asking for special 
powers for them Now may I not be allowed to put 
forward that same clam for common sense for the 
Indian Legislature in the matter of working this 
Dyarchy? If Governors and G Gs may bo assumed to 
possess common sense to the necessary degree, why should 
not a quota of that common commodity be also cbnceded 
to the Indian Legislature ? Surely no one in this world 
enjoys a monopoly of the Divine gift of common sense 
If the Legislatures may trust the Ooverno's and the G 
Gs, the latter too in their turn, may learn to trust the 
Legislatures 

I would conclude my speech with saying one word as 
to what in particular I expect from a non official Indian 
if he be selected to hold tho portfolio of the Army Depart 
ment, even as a reserved subject In the first place, he 
would try to carry out public opinion about the required 
economv in the Military expenditure in certain matters 
But on the other hand be may also spend more to give 
effect to public opinion in certain other matters He 
wonld economize the expenditure on the standing or regular 
Army by progressive Indiamzation and spend more on the 
promotion of MHitsTy training outside the regular Army 
1 e , in order to create well trained national reserves or a 
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Ms powers I think that that member must be a non-Ofjicxal 
member. I would prefer that he be an Indian, and I would 
still more prefer that he be an Indian member of the Indian 
Legislature The merit of my scheme is, that it will go to 
make the new Constitution, though Dyarchical in form* 
approximate to full salf-Govemment or Dominion Govern- 
ment as far as pooaible 

And here I would refer to that claim for common- 
sense which the other day Sir Samuel Hoara put forward 
for Governors and the G Ge, when asking for special 
powers for them Now may I not be allowed to put 
forward that same clam for common-sen«e for the 
Indian Legislature in the matter of working this 
Dyarchy? If Governors and G Gs may be assumed to 
possess common-sense to the necessary degree, why should 
not a quota of that common commodity be also conceded 
to the Indian Legislature ? Surely no one in this world 
enjoys a monopoly of the Divine gift of common-sense^ 
If the Legislatures may trust the Governors and theG. 
Ge, the latter too, in their turn, may learn to trust the 
Legislatures 

I would conclude my speech with saying one word as 
to what, in particular, I expect from a non-official Indian 
If he be selected to hold the portfolio of the Army Depart- 
ment, even as a reserved subject In the first place, he 
would try to carry out public opinion about the required 
economy in the Military expenditure in certain matters 
But on the other hand, he may also spend more to give 
effect to public opinion in certain other matters He 
wonld economize the expenditure on the standing or regular 
Army by progressive Indianization and spend more on the 
promotion of Military training outside the regular Army 
i. e,in order to create well-trained national reserves or a 
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second lino of Defence The complaint is well known 
ufi little 13 spent on encouragement to 

Iihtary or semi Military edacalimi through Ibo Univcr 
b ty (Mrpb, tho Urban Units of the Territorial Force, etc . 
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No. 6 

Pandamental Rights. 

Lord Chancellor, 

I Just want to take up onlj one or two points about 
this question of Fundamental Rights. I differ from Mr. 
Sutler on one point and agree with Sir John Simon on 
another. I do not agree with Mr. Butler when he says, 
that, BO far as India is concerned, fundamental rights 
could be left to develop only by political tradition, con- 
'^ention or usage. In my opinion, they must be stated 
in clear legal terms in the Constitution as far as possible. 
On the other hand, I agree with Sir John Simon, when 
te says that fundamental rights, so embodied in a consti- 
pation, should be as few in number os possible, and those 
again only to the extent, to which they would be definite- 
ly a limitation of legislative power and enforceable in a 
Court of Law. There is some element of truth also in what 
Sir John Simon said, namely, that some fundamental 
rights, permanently embodied in a constitution, are like- 
ly to be at times embarrassing to efficient administration 
an certain emergencies. But unfortunately, on the eve 
of framing a constitution for India, some of us would be 
inclined rather to take that risk, than leave it open to 
suspicion and distrust by minorities and communally- 
niinded weak people. It is true that in a grave political 
emergency, a fundamental right, say like the one about 
an application fora writ of a "Habeas Corpus would 
prove embarrassing. But the Statement of that 
fundamental right also could, I think, be so worded 
that it may save the enactment of a law, like The 
Healm Act in England. In fact this point was 
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“ In the last place, it is to be borne in mind that the 
States generally were not prepared to adopt the Funda* 
mentel Eights, and these rights would, therefore, apply 
primarily to British India only. Looking at this purely 
from the point of view of constitutional struclure» 
the constitutional document, that imposes these rights 
in one part and not another, would look somewhat 
odd and peculiar*’. 

This, of course, is very mild language and it 
probably is appropriate to a Foreign Minister, who 
has to tread with a firm step on the glass-floor of the high 
chancellories in Europe But the States’ Representatives in 
this Conference would bs, I hope, not so dense as not to 
understand the piercing censure shrouded in Sir John 
Simon’s guarded language [ think I may be permitted 
to be somewhat more outspoken. And what I would say 
is ibis. Many critics of the Indian States have broadly 
hinted that the State> are exploiting British India in a 
number of ways in thiS attractive deal of Federation, I 
do not like to go into details that are cited to prove the 
truth of this criticism In the first place, I hope, 
the criticism is not well founded. And secondly, I would 
not mind even actual exploitation, if it proves to bo the 
result of a coolly calculated or suspicious advance, on their 
part, towards a novel arrangement, which they may u ell 
pretend to be a trap laid for them. 

But my principal grievance is that this Federation 
rests upon no social idealism tcAoleter. Political or 
fiscal concessions I can understand But I really fail 
to see the justification or the equity of a Federation, 
which must be featured by c number of glaring 
anomalie". And one of them relates to the declaration 
"-lental rights, on which alone can be based 
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And lastly, I would mention here the Foreigners’ Act- 
which at present figures on. the Indian Statute book I 
can understand the necessity of the Government of a 
country being armed with some law which may enable 
them to ezpel undesirable foreigners But in the first place, 
the States’ people will, after the Federation, be no longer 
before igners in British India and vice versa And even if 
some States’ people may prove undesirable individuals, they 
Can be adequately dealt with under so many other penal 
laws What happens at present is that the States’ people 
are expelled from British India, under the Foreigners* 
Act And funnily enough some of the Indian States 
also have copied the example of the British 
Government, by enacting such ridiculously drastic 
Foreigners’ Acts, that they prove the truth of the maxim, 
that “the convert is more fanatical than the 
original adherent to the faith* , or the other maxim, that 
imitation is unconscious caricature’’ I do not minimize 
or Wish to belittle the difficulties which at present exist as 
between the States and British India due to the limited 
scope of the rights of extradition And I would rather 
give facilities towards a more effective operation of the 
law against criminals, by making extradition a matter of 
greater reciprosity than at present But I would insist 
Upon a summary demolition of the walls of Foreigners’ 
Acts, built face to face, on the borders of British India and 
the States, which make the life of the politzcally-minded 
people of both territories simply miserable or even im- 
possible 
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Berar. 


air Chairman, 

Berar otigmally formed part of the Nizam’s territory 
and may still be described as such in the sense of 
ownership It was assigned to the British Government in 
lb53 Until 1902 it wae administered os a separate unit 
by the British Resident at Hyderabad In 1902 the 
tbe assignment of Berar took the form of a perpetual lease 
to British Government for a quit rent of 25 lacs reserved 
to the H E H the Nizam The administration was trans- 
ferred from the Resident to the Chief Commissioner of CP. 

But fven now, tor certain limited practical purposes* 
Berar is regarded as a umfeeparo/e from the 0 P Unlike 
the other parts of the C P the fau>s in force in Berar are 
applied under Indian Foreign Jurisdiction— Order-m- 
Council of 1902 The Itevenue Law is not the same in Berar 
as in the C F. The Legislative Council Members, elected to 
the C P Council for Berar, form the nucleus of a Special 
Commillee The revenues of Berar are allocated to the C P , 
but ate subject iocertain safeguards in the interests of Berar 
These safeguards have never uiorked salv^faclonlj There is 
a large annual surplus from the revenues of Berar over the 
expenditure incurred upon it And this goes to the 0. P. 
ns a kind of /rd)u/e or a conlnbulton for no returner con* 
EiJeration. 

The Memorandum, which was submitted to the Simon 
ComraiB’Ion by the C P Government, shows that the 
conbi/iafion of the Berar and C P has not been a bappj 
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one Less money is spant on Berar than its due share 
8 rarplus cannot be used to improve its own nation- 
buildmg departments but is diverted to make up the deficit 
of the backward districts of the C P The tenantry in Berar. 
^nder the Royatwari system, is Ie«s landlord-ridden, 
more free in status, more independent and democratic in 
spirit than the Royatwari system in the C P 

The language of the four Berar Districts is entirely 
Marathi, while that of the 14 Districts in C P is Hindi 
war, though it is compressed from the original 6 Dis- 
ricts into only 4 districts at present, is nearly equal to 
in b, which is going to be made a separate Province 

0 glum and Holland m Europe, and the Indian States of 
aro a Bhopal and Indore are smaller in araa than Bersr 
n matters of Finance, Berar is more than self- 

*uaoieut and will not ask for a subvention like H W P 
rovlnce, or Sindh or Ornsa With its own revenue 
Mar can very well function as a separate unit-Provinoe 

1 out any loss in the present effiaency of admmistm- 

To make it such a unit what is needed is only 
0 evelop the present Berar Legislative CommJtee into a 
° fledged Legislative Council, and to make the Erecutive 
overnmeut of Berar responsible to the Legislature 

The grievance of BERAR i*! of a very long standing 
u the Pre Reform Councils the late R B Mudholkar used 
0 Ventilate it, but in vain. The demand for Berar being 

e a separate province was put before Mr Montague undi 
264^ 1917 The Montford Report in para 

th Ornsa and Berar at all events, it seems to us 

3 the possibilities of instituting sub provinces need not 
e excluded from consideration at a very early date, ' 

The Montford Report, in accepting the proposal for an 
® round orgaguization of Provinces recommend the test 
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cf ascertaining provincial opimo** upon schemes directed to 
this end The people of Berar are quite willing to he sub- 
mitted to this test 2 Ta 7 t they have been insistantly and 
persistantly demanding that Berar should be separated 
from the C. F. and made into a separate administrative 
unit, which it actually was from 1853 to 1903. Mahome- 
dans of Berar are in favour of separation. 

Nor are the Hindi peojde of the G P opposed to this 
demand, at least from a linguistic point of view. For, 
these Hindi people also have started a similar movement of 
their own, demanding the formation of a new Hindi Pro- 
vince to be called the Maha Kosal, and including besides 
the 14 Htndi Districts of the C P. certain Southern Dis- 
tricts of the U l\ Thera is thus heTe'self -determination, as 
it were, madeand expressed on both sides of this question 

In 19S3 the Rearms Inquiry Committee observed that 
Besponsible Government was introduced in the Provinces* 
but their units were shaped as already remarked in the 
Montford Report, by the Mflitary Political and other 
considerations of the moment, and without any regard 
being paid to the natural affinities or wishes of the 
people Tne Nehru R‘>port specifically referred to the 
desirability of the speaking people and the Hindi 

speaking people in C P being made into separate provin- 
ces along with Sindh and Orissa The Indian Statutonj 
Commission, while approving the idea of provincial reor- 
ganisatlon.hasnodoubt. cited the partition of Bengal as 
a warning to bo remembered in the work of redistribution 
of Provinces. But in the case of Berar you have a warning 
of another kind, namely, compulsory mis-joinder imposed 
upon an unwilling people. 

But I have already pointed out that while from tho 
point of view of homogennfy and the lashcs pf tho people. 
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Berar was at least on a par with Orissa, Sindh and N. W. 
F. Province, it is certainly superior in merit form the 
point of view of Finance. For Berar does not ask for 
subvention for separation. On the contrary it can pay 
and will go on paying the lar^ amount of annual rent 
to the Nizam out of its own surplus. The case of Berar, 
therefore, stands unanswerable. 

Here I have not alluded to the larger ideal of all the 
Marathi speaking people in India being brought 
together under one single province. That is to 
aay the 4 districts of the 0. P., all the 4 districts of Berar, 
and the 10 Marathi Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
Without, of course, including the Marathi speaking people 
distributed in States’-areas. That, I fcnow'is, not a practical 
proposition at present. But there is no reason why the 
demand of the Berar people for a legitimate status of 
isolation should be rejected, when it will not costa single 
penny to effect it. 

In conclusion I wish to state on behalf of Berar 
people, that they have not the least desire to bring about, 
or seek, or advocate any the slightest change in the 
present relations, between the British Government 
®ud the Nizam’s Government, in respect of Berar— ’rela- 
tions which were settled as between the two govern- 
ments by a treaty 30 years ago. They are quite willing 
io grant the Nizam’s Government enjoying all the bene- 
fits, rights and privileges, which may accrue to them 
according to the legal interpretation of that treaty. Ard 
therefore, the Berar people also in their turn expect that 
the Nisam's Government cannot and will not raise any 
<^j‘ection to the demand of Berar for separation from the 
^ P. They cannot obviously do so under the treaty \ and it is 
^'ot for mo to say that the separation of Berar might be, if 
Siiy thing, in their own ultimate interest. 

3 



speech at a Lunch, 


{ Speech at a lunch in the House of Commons in 
honour of the ETC delegates ] 

** I ]oin With my friends Dr Sapru and Mr Jaykar in 
expressing our gratitude to the hostess for giving us this 
lunch and this opportunity to meet you all here this 
evening And as I have been called upon to speak, 1 shall 
express my mind also in my own way in a few words 
Since coming to London a number of friends have been 
asking me as to how I feel like, in relation to this Confe- 
rence And I ahall tell you what I have been telling these 
friends that I still find myself to be “in the wood ’ in the 
sense that 1 do not see the light beyond it I only hope 
that on going back to India I may not have to tell my 
people, that I was in a wilderness, whose scoustio proper- 
ties also were so bad that it did not even give back an 
echo] I I was here in 1919, thirteen years ago in connec- 
tion with similar work. Fori bad come as secretary and 
member of tbeHome Rule League Deputation and a mem- 
ber of the Congress Deputation 

During these thirteen years, this wonderful country of ^ 
yours must have changed enormously owing to the after 
effects of the War But jour landmarks, in respect of 
British Indian politics at any rate, do nob seem to have 
changed For even tonlay, as then I find the same Con 
aervative Party with its empty blessings, the same Liberal 
Party, with Us cooly calculated caution, and the eamo 
Labour Party, with its great gushing good will to India 
but with its absolute impotence I Of course, I take my hat 
off to that band of fifty Labour Members in Parliament 
who bavo kept tbe flag flying But they are In a plight 
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^vhich deserves our smypathy just we in India 
Reserve your sympathy. I feel confident, however, 
that a day will come when with the assistance of 
the Labour Party, India will gain what she wants. 
But I must tell and warn you that the landmarks in Indian 
’politics have changed. For in 1939 the Congress actually 
passed a resolution in favour of independence, and the 
President of the Congress actually planted with bis own 
hand the flag of independence. You may ask me what 
has come out of that I know we have not got actual in- 
dependence out of it. But that at any rate shows how far 
India has advanced in point of political feeling. 

' So far about the general position. Coming back to 
the Round Table Conference, we are, of course, glad that 
the Conference is again meeting as a Round Table Con- 
ference. Bat we really yet do not know where we are. 
^’or on the one hand, the Prime Minister assures us, and 
I believe in his sincerity, that the White Paper, embody- 
ing the Intentions of Government declared in it, will be 
■carried out to the letter and the comma. But on the other 
iiand, there is Mr. Churchill who said, what you know 
•only two days ago. He said that the Conference was only 
for consultation, in fact for talking things over with us. 

^ndeed, heat least said that we who have come^here are 

Cultured and estimable gentlemen,*'— and I say, even for 
this small mercy, thanks ’ 1 But be said that .Government 

not at liberty to arrive at conclusions or at any rate 
to make any commitments. And that if any commitments 

were made, he and his "storm troops ’’—meaning thereby 

iris Conservative followers, were ready to upset the apple 
•cart. (A. voica-Oh, you take Mr. Churchill too seriously.) 

Well, whatever it is, the threat is there. And in the 
<«nference itself, wo find something like what be said. 



Memo. L 

Feudatory States* 

- \ On the Repotfe of the Committee on the Instrument of 
Accession of Indian States to the Federation. ] 

In connection with the Bubject of the Instrument of 
Accession by Indian States, tbe cpiestion of the Feudatory 
States in India must be discussed and taken into consi* 
deration. 
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As soon 08 I came here, I raised the question about the- 
agenda of i-the Conference and I suggested that the more 
important questions should be taken up first for discussion^ 
^t that was not done. And we are wasting precious 
time over such matters as the franchise. Of course, wo aro 
glad about some deoisions that have been taken, e. g. the 
recognition given to women and Labour in the electorate 
and special provision made for their representation in the 
Legislature But the more important questions sucbaa 
Ees^nsible Government in the Centre still remain. And 
he Chairman is reminding ns again and again that the 
Conference would end on 20th December. He almost 
seems to say. Beware of the ides of December ” just as the 
sooth Bayer or whoever he was In Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar, was warning Caesar to “Beware the ides of March I “ 
He would almost seem to be making fun of the tlmo-llmit 
^enever a speaker exceeded his allotted length in speech, 
^at gentlemen, is the plight in which we find ourselves 
ere. And, therefore, it is for ycu people — independent 
people of England—to extend your help and sympathy 
enable us to see the matter through. 



Memo. I. 

Feadatory States. 

t On the Eeport of the Committee on the Instrument of 
Accession of Indian States to the Federation ] 

In connection with the gubjecfc of the Instrument of 
Accession by Indian States, the question of the Feudatory 
States in India must be discussed and taken into consi- 
deration 

The constitution of the Federation, which we are ham- 
TQering out at this CJonf erence, may be said to he marked 
by one great feature, viz its care and solicitude for the 
suppressed classes and interests in India If I may say so, 
it IS care and solicitude for many an under dog’-the under- 
dog that already exists or may be brought into being, 
•under the new Constitution The Indian Feudatory States 
fairly come under that category, and should be put as one 
'mote on our list of under-dogs And I contend that provi- 
sion must be made for tbeir protection m the Instrument of 
Accession by Indian States, when they will be prepared for 
the signature of the rulers of appropriate States, which may 
have Feudatory States charged to their care 

The scheme of the present Report provides for an agree- 
ment ns between the British Government and the Indian 
States who may wish to join the Federation. The agreement 
would contain matters and provisions about certain powers 
and jurisdictions to be transferred from the States to the 
Federal Government for Federal purposes These relate, as 
■the report says in para 5, to the rulers of States and 
their subjects And the powers so transferred must be 
so large ns to make iho Federation effecivefor itspu^iosa. 
Now there is also another class besides the subjects, which 
is vitally concerned in the administration of the ruling 
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Tinder Kashmir, Jaipur, Indore, Cutch, Kolhapur, and 
many other States 

It IS needless to describe in detail here how 
all these States came into being But it is neces- 
sary to mention that, when the East India Company 
came into closer relations with Indian States, they found 
a large number of Chiefs who exercised jurisdictional 
rights in their own domains, while at the same time 
they owed a sort of precarious allegiance to some powerful 
neighbouring Princes These Chiefs sought the protection 
of the British Government, who acting as mediators bet- 
ween them and their Suzerains, guaranteed their rights, 
privileges and possessions and secured their formal allegi- 
ance to their Suzerains No fixed principle V as, however, 
followed in effecting tbesesettlements In Kathiavar, o g, 
most of the States were subordinate to the Gaikwar o^ 
Baroda But all these States were made independent of 
Baroda, subject only to the pajnnent of tributes On the 
other hand, most of the smaller states in Central India and 
elsewhere were placed under their respective suzarains, 
with a British guarantee for continuance of their rights 
and possessions Thus the settlements were largely in- 
fluenced by the exigencies of the moment, and were the 
result of historical circumstances The status and position 
of most of these States, were orginally almost the 
same, but by the .settlement, some states were brought 
directly under the control of the British Governmert, 
while others continued under, their Suzerains protected 
by guarantees from the Paramount Pow er 

Similarly, some of the lapsed States such asSatara, and 
Nagpur had guaranteed Feudatories under them, which, 
after the lapse of the Suzerain States, came under British 
control Although the powers of {the Feudatories of the 
lapsed States, and .the Feudatories under other States 



originally [the same, the powers of the former have 
been enlarged since they came into direct relations with 
the British Government, while the powers of the latter 
under their Suzerains have been considerably reduced. 

The above arranganents worked satisfactorily to all 
parties, so long as it was the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to enforce strictly the terms and conditions of the 
guarantees and to protect the smaller States against any 
encroachment by their Suzerains The policy of the British 
Government \>as to maintain intact the rights and 
privileges of both the Suzerain and the Feudatory States 
No deviation from the guarantees thus given was 
allowed But during the past few years there has 
been a change in the policy of the British Government 
towards the Princes, which has been very pred^udioial 
to the rights and privileges of the Feudatories, and their 
very existence os separate entities is being jeopardised 
The Government have latterly enhanced the powers of 
the Princes and also their prestige and position. The 
establishment of the Princes Chamber has also increased 
their status In short, the Government have adopted a 
policy of trust and generosity towards the Princes, 
and they are allowed as large a measure of independence 
in their internal affairs os possible Most of the States 
have been transferred from the control of Provincial 
Administration to the direct control of the Government 
of India. But supervisory powers, which the British Govern- 
ment used to exercise over the Guaranteed Feudatories, are 
also being gradually relaxed, and the Feudatories are being 
handed over totboir Suz6rama.It is truetbat intranfemng 
that control, Government have declared that the guarantees 
are not affected by the change, but such an assurance is of 
little avail against the grasping policy of the Durbars 
The Feudatories, that Were freed from the control of their 
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Suzerains by tbe original settlement, have their powefs 
enlarged. Some of them have become even members of the 
Princes Chamber ; but those wlm continued under their 
Suzerains have come in for curtailment of their powers, 
and the transfer of control is tantamount to a virtual 
cancellation of the guarantee, although it continues in 
form only. Once the direct control of the paramount 
power is withdrawn, the Suzeraim States feel that they can 
deal with their Feudatories as they like. It appears to be 
the avowed intention of the Suzerain States to reduce the 
guaranteed feudatories to the position of mere landlords. 
Naturally the Feudatories resent this. But there is little 
hope of redress being obtained at the hands of the para- 
xQount power, because of the policy of non'interfersnce. 

One would ask why there should be these disputes and 
tiuorrels and consequent ill-feeling between the suzerain 
and the Feudatory States It would really be a happy day 
forthe Princes and their Feudatories if all their disputes are. 
amicably settled and Iboy live in peace, harmony, and 
4,'oodwill. But the real cause of the trouble is that there 
is always a conflict of interests between the Princes and 
their subordinate States. Again, in some cases there are 
age-old family feuds and quarrels between the Suzerain 
■States and their subordinates, and they have unfortunately 
•continued oven upto the present moment. 

In the interests of justice and fair-play, it is quite 
necessary that there should be some third party to act as 
arbitrator in the settlement of these disputes. TIpto now 
tbe British Government acted as arbitrators by holding 
both the parties fast to, their engagements. But now they 
are withdrawing from this position and handing over the 
■Feudatories to their Suzerain States, Instead of improving 
‘their relations, this will tend only to aggravate the situs- 
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tion. A really Batirfactcay soluhon of this problem would 
be the establishment of a Court of Arbitration for adjudica- 
tion of disputes between the Suzerain States and their 
Feudatories Such a tribunal would inspire confidence in 
both the parties and its decisions would be more acceptable 
to both 



Memo II 

Indian States Representatives 

( In the upper and the lower Legislative Chan hers ) 

1 would like to mention a matter which is clos^Ijr 
related to the representation of Indian States in the 
Federal Legislatures through their representatives I 
know that for the practical purposes of Federation the unit 
IS a State small or large And from a strictly constitu- 
tional point of view, the State means the political ruler 
of the Skate I am also aware that, like Louis XIV, every 
Indian State ruler, is known to be in the habit of saying, 
“I am the State ” But it would not I think, be quit® 
vnpBidonable, if some of us attempted toprobe the identity 
of the State and its ruler with the lancet of constitutional 
theory The word ‘ruler necessarily impbesthat there must 

be subjects over w horn he rules And these subjects ore 
not only human beings but citizens who are entitled to 
Certain civic rights By virtue of the Federation, thes® 
subjects attain a status which may tersely be described os 
the status of Federal subjects They will be called upon 
to bear their share of the burdens of the Federation, and 
niust be also regarded as entitled to a share in the profits of 
the Federation. Now some of these profit® may have a 
material aspect or value But for the moment I am refer- 
ing only to that profit from the status of a Federal subject 
^hich relates to political power and influence I do not wish 
here to refer to any questions of the internal admirustra- 
bon of any State But we of British India, I think, 
might to look, though at a distance, into the credentials of 
the States representatives, who will sit in our Legis- 
latures along with us, and participate in Federal Adininis-^ 
tration. According to the new Constitution there 
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Tio members of the Legislature, wlw will not be elected by 
a very large number of electors among tha people The old 
official block consisting of the officials of Government 
simply disappears, and every elected member will necessa- 
rily represent the effective political consciousness of 
thousands of Indian souls Would he then like to he vitally 
associated with any other member who bears on him the 
hall mark of the sufferance of undiluted autocracy? That 
would be indeed serious political misjoinder 0x1 and water 
"have never mixed up well, or at all For effective team 
work a pair must be made up of men, as of onnimals, who 
are nearly if not wholly, of equal stature, strength and also 
of temperament Similarly both the Brtish Indian Members 
ond the State’s representatives in the Federol Legislatures 
must have nearly the came political status, the same 
sense of solf-respect, independence, and resposibihty. To 
■whom does the State representative feel himself 
responsible ? Will be be like the British Indian 
Member, irremovable from his seat and office during 
the term of the life of the Federal Legislature ? Or will 
he be liable to be recalled if he does any thing, in his 
•duties, that may displease his Princely Chief ? Bomomber, 
even in our present Legislatures, only Official Members 
could be asked to tender their resignations and vacate their 
scats But not so even those who are called Nominated 
Membera My friend Mr N M Joshi has for long been a 
nominated member of the Assembly, and yet, bo it said to 
his credit and the credit olso of the Government who 
nominated him, successivdy for so many termSf that he 
■spokoand was allovN ed to speak, and he voted and was 
allowed to vote, with as much indcpandonca as if bo were 
an Elected Member So much from the point of view of the 
Member himself. But what about the subjects and the 
■tarpayers of the Stale who will bo represented in the 
TcaeralLeglsIatu'o? Are they to have no voIcBstallln 
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the selection of the State’ Representative who will be entr- 
nsted with their affairs to that extent ? Now in answer to 
this question, I do not expect the State Representatives, 
here and now, to declare what arrangements will 
he made by their State Governments, to clothe the 
delegates whom they will depute to the Federal 
Legislature with some sort of representative capacity. 
But I shall be satisfied if they would simply and 
at least say — that their States will feel bound to make 
some such arrangement, considering the anomalous juxta- 
position as described by me, between the British Indian 
Members and the States* Representatives in the Legis- 
latures. I am aware, that new light has begun to 
dawn upon Indian States Rulers. We all welcome that 
orientation. But I feel that the record of this Conference 
should be allowed to bear upon it, the evidence of the 
expressed willingness,! may even say .cheerful willingness 
of the States here represented, to develop, at least progres- 
sively, institutions of Representative Government, so 
that their representatives in the Federal Legislatures 
may come with some stamp of popular approval. May 
the States live long, is ray prayer But may they also prove- 
themselves susceptible to puplic opinion I 
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GoYernment in giving their decision But for all that, the 
Hindu and the Sikh Community is, we think, entitled 
to express its opinion of the effects and the consequences 
of that decisiontoits interests throughout India generally, 
and in special respects, in particular provinces. 

Before, however, proceeding to that topic, we would 
make a few brief observations here about the real causes, 
underlying the apparent hopelessness of agreement between 
the Hindu Community and the .largest minority in India 
VIZ. the Muslims It is indeed true, as observed by the Prime 
Minister, in his speech at Portsmouth on the 19fch inst , that 
‘ whether in industrial or m international 
affairs, if the parties met with good will in their 
hearts, how easy it would be to come to on 
agreement But when you meet with suspicion, 
with history that ought to have been dead years 
ago, generations, centuries ago when that left 
m their hearts a rankling, poisoning of the spirit, 
what a task coming to agreement was ' ” 

The same description, which so aptly applies tc 
the communal trouble in India, is not without its coun 
terpart to a greater or less degree in the history of 
every other country The duty of any third party, 
observing the conditions in India, should be to adjudicate 
fairly between the different communities The British 
Government installed in India as they themselves profess 
and avow to be, for holding the scales evenly between the 
different communities have a responsibility to look after 
the interests entrusted to them with strict impartiality 
Had that been duly fulfilled there is reason to believe that 
the communal conflict would not have taken such an acute 
form. In any case, whensittingdown toamve at adecision 
on this difiicult question, the Government might well have 
taken the following points into their consideration- — 
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Minorities in India Surely the claim of any 
toinority in India, for protection of its interests, 
could not go heyond the preservation in their 
integrity of their mother-tongue, culture, customs, 
manners and religion. The rules framed hy the 
League, in this respect, are reasonable and 
adequate for the purpose. 

Instead of doing any of these things, the Government 
have taken upon themselves the grave responsibility of 
giving a decision which strikes at the very root of a sound 
framework of polity, which it is their purpose to raise by 
a Parliamentary Statute. 

Apart from these considerations the mote poignant 
regret which the Hindus and the Sikhs feel, arises, from the 
fact, that the failure on the part of the two great commu- 
nities to come to asettlement on communal issues, is being 
obviously exploited for refusing the claims of tho Indian 
nation, at every turn, on matters connected with crucial 
political issues, relating to the transfer of power and respon- 
sibility from the British Parliament to the Indian people. 

Would the Government, we wonder, accept a sporting 
offer, if it were made by the Indian Nation ? Would they 
grant by a Parliamentary Statute, the kind of Self-Govern- 
ment India asked for, if a settlement were arrived at by tbe 
Hindus and Moslems 7 Would they do this without 
making any change whatever, as they did in tbe case of 
South Africa, where the problem for solution was not less 
difficult than in India, owing to the conflicting interests 
hetweetithiee or four Colonial units* We invitethe British 
Government to reply to this question. 

Tha so-called Award can he iwpe&chcd on 
grounds. We enumerate only a few. Tho provisious * ■ 
have conceded special electorates not only to S’" ’’ 
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who demanded them, but also to Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians and even Indian Women who never asked 
for themJ It go^ beyond even the recommendations 
of the Simon Commission, which did not propose to 
give an assured majority, in the Legislatures, 
for majority communities in the Provinces, nor special 
electorates for Depressed Classes or Indian Christians It 
exceeds the demands put forward even by the official 
Moslem-controlled Govermenf of the Punjab m the inter- 
ests of the Muslims for, whereas an excess of two seats 
was suggested by the British Government for Muslims 
over Hindus, a majority of nearly 10 has been conceded 
by the Award If the Government were of opinion that 
Minorities really should be given representation according 
to the population basis, then, they should have done for 
the Hindu minorities in different Provinces what they 
hare done for Muslim minorities But they have done 
injustice to the Hindu and the Sikh minorities alone in 
Bengal and the Punjab 

The Award thus cannot be justffied on any couunon 
Principle of fair dealing The Award makes it impossible 
for the Legislatures in any province effectively to control 
the Executive AdmlnistratioiL Under the Award group 
would be setup against group Patronage would do its 
destructive work. And the Government would be able 
to manipulate the see-saw of political power, so that the 
result would be in their favour 
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■would be as we bave indicated above. Surely tbe Civilized 
British Government cannot be said to have realised and ful- 
filled theirresponsibility in laying the foundation of a poli- 
tical state and Democratic Government by such an Award. 

In the Punjab, the Hindu minority is not given repre- 
sention even according to its population basis, not to speak 
of the weightage. The Punjab Hindus area wealthy and 
influential community and contribute a very large share of 
Government revenue of the Province. With joint electo- 
rates and free election, they might have been able to over- 
come some of their disabilities due to an assured Muslim 
majority. But the separate electorate and statutory majo 
lity for Muslims make this ipjp(^ible. 

In Bengal, the Hindu community is the main stay of 
the Province in point of education, culture, influence and 
wealth. It was to be expected, therefore, that these considera- 
tions would be taken into account in fixing their represen- 
tation in the Provincial CounciL This has not been tbe 
-case. 

In the Central Provinces, the Award gives to Maho- 
medans even a larger share of represention than was 
recommended by the Simon Oommission. 

In the n. F. the Hindus had a grievance with regard to 
the weightage of Muslim representation even from the 
time of the Lucknow Pact The Award, far from redressing 
the grievance, perpetuates it. 

In Bombay, the separation from Sind would reduce the 
h^homedan population to a very small fraction; and con- 
sequently the weightage given to them becomes very 
excessive. The separation of Sind, where Muslims will be 
a dominating majority, when coupled with weightage give n 
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^l^slims in the Bombay Presidency, .so separated from 
5Tnd, constitutes a double wrong * 


For all these reasons we hope Government will ’look 
more closely, than they seem to have done, into the equities 
and inequities of the Award which they have given. Obvi- 
ously, they have power to revise their Award, if they feel 
convinced that such revision will enable! them to put the 
award on a fairer and ]uster basis 


N. 6. Kelkan 
Pandit Nanakchand. 
Sardar Taraslng. 
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